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The Job Ahead ... 


MANPOWER! Never before has one word meant so much to so many! ; 

Manpower mobilization touches in some way the lives of every one of our 132 million people. In 
the field of human relationships nothing approximates its far-reaching implications. In the field of 
recruitment and placement it creates limitless opportunities for service. 


Because the task of manpower mobilization involves not only the Nation’s right to use its manpower 
in a struggle that must be victorious, but also the rights of human beings—something infinitely precious— 
the problem is at once complicated and delicate. Millions of individuals are being asked to change 
their jobs in order that they may make a maximum contribution to the prosecution of the war. They 
will take this step willingly, we believe, if they are given the proper leadership. That leadership must 
come through the War Manpower Commission. 


When the WMC received the mandate from President Roosevelt to allocate manpower on an equi- 
table basis to the armed services, industry, and agriculture, it was confronted with the necessity of reorganiz- 
ing its existing structure and developing effective policies to get the job done. What were some of the 
things Washington officials kept in mind when they began these tasks? What philosophy has guided 
them in formulating plans already in operation throughout the regional, area, State, and local structure 
of the WMC? 


In the first place, Washington officials constantly kept in mind that their chief function is to facilitate 
field operations. They measured their actions by this yardstick: Are the- things we propose going to 
help the field staffs do their job? Or will these things impede the accomplishment of that job? 

In reorganizing the agency in line with its expanded responsibilities, therefore, there has been a 
maximum delegation of authority to regional manpower directors to act as they see fit in a given man- 
power development in their jurisdictions. Field staffs are thus free to size up a problem on the home front 
and put into effect such measures as in their judgment will bring about the soundest solution within the 
policies and standards at the Commission. 


In this down-the-line delegation of authority, one conviction was uppermost in our minds. The 
solution to the manpower problem is not in Washington; it is in the field—in the local, State, area, and 
regional offices of the War Manpower Commission. Out in the “grass roots” of our country—in local 
communities—people have been getting together and saying: Here is the manpower problem that faces 
us as a community; here is what we are going to do about it. As a result, when sound, practical plans 
are developed at the local level, these plans are likely to work. We are confident that field office personnel 
throughout the WMC have plenty of ingenuity and imagination to bring to the solution of local man- 
power problems; we believe they will tackle new tasks with bulldog determination. Eventually, the 
solutions worked out at the local level will be brought together, and we shall have the answer to the whole 
manpower problem of the Nation. 


Washington officials, too, have striven for an organization that is simple and clear-cut. The work 
of all bureaus and all activities in the WMC is interrelated. Back of it all is a spirit that sees our re- 
sponsibility for doing the job as all-inclusive and seeks the cooperation of every employee. We know 
that in every unit of our organization there are individuals who nurture ideas on ways and means to solve 
the manpower problem because they have come to grips with it. The War Manpower Commission 
needs and wants those ideas. In fact, never before has an agency depended so much on the far-flung 
outposts of its organization to help it do a job. Offices in the field are the workshops of the WMC. 
From these workshops will come wisdom for the formulation of policy. Just as war industry has en- 
couraged individual workers to make suggestions to improve operations, promote safety, and speed 
production, so the War Manpower Commission encourages its personnel to contribute ideas to 
speed the solution of the country’s urgent manpower problem. 


The job ahead is a big one. None of us can see all of its ramifications. If we could, our task would 
be greatly simplified. As the job unfolds, we may run into things now impossible to conceive. But, 
whatever happens, none of us is going to say, “It can’t be done.” Nor must any of us cling to past custom 
and say, “This is the way it must be done now, because this is the way we have always done it.” The 
test of greatness is the ability to change with time and circumstance, to adapt one’s self to new conditions. 
The ability to change depends on new patterns of thought, new vistas of activity. We believe WMC 
personnel can meet that challenge. Finally, we must never under any circumstances say of any new 
task confronting us, “‘It is impossible.”” The impossible is merely what we have not yet learned to do. 
The War Manpower Commission is going to do the “‘impossible.” I know that it can count on the aggres- 
siveness of its field offices to help pave the way. 

—Lawrence A. AppLey, Executive Director, War Manpower Commission. 
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Tasks for Bureau of Manpower Utiliza- 
tion—Farm labor supply—Deferments— 
Regulations governing the 48-hour work- 
week—Clarification of “war job”—Senior- 
ity rights—Workers for synthetic rubber 
industry. 


AMONG the month’s manpower developments were 
the establishment of a Bureau of Manpower Utiliza- 
tion, a program to assure a better flow of farm labor, 
deferment policies affecting seamen, Federal workers, 
and others, and clarification of the term “‘war job” 
for workers trying to determine their status in the 
light of the list of ‘‘nondeferable’’ occupations. In 
addition, a pronouncement was made regarding 
protection of seniority rights, and a program was 
launched to find workers for the new synthetic rubber 
industry. 


kkk 


4 The work of the newly organized Bureau of Man- 
power Utilization, closely related to other bureaus of 
the WMG, will be carried on primarily in the field. 
Because the field work falls into subdivisions of agri- 
cultural, industrial, and governmental manpower 
utilization, there will be at the headquarters level 
a chief for each area of activity. They will consult 
with and advise the 12 Regional Manpower Directors 
and their manpower consultants. The latter will 
help management and labor find out, in individual 
plant and production units, how effectively the people 
on the job are performing and, where necessary, will 
suggest means for increasing their effectiveness. 


{ A 4-point program to keep necessary agricultural 
workers on the farm and to ensure production of vital 
commodities for this Nation and its Allies through 
cooperation between the WMC’s Bureau of Selective 
Service and the Department of Agriculture was 
announced early in March by Chairman McNutt. 
At the same time, Selective Service disclosed that 
some 6,500 farm workers a day are being placed in a 
deferred status where they will remain as long as they 
continue on their jobs and are essential to agricultural 
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production. By the end of 1943 an estimated total of 
3,032,000 farm workers will have been classified in 
Class II-C or Class III—-C, Selective Service an- 
nounced. 

The four points of the program are: 


1. Department of Agriculture State and county war boards 
have been instructed by the Secretary of Agriculture to seek 
deferment of farm workers whom they believe to be necessary 
when the worker or his employer fails to request deferment 
and to take appeals from local board decisions regarding 
agricultural workers when they believe such action is justified. 

2. Whenever local boards in the process of classifying regis- 
trants find a registrant who is engaged in agriculture but not 
producing a sufficient number of agricultural units to warrant 
his classification in Class II—C ox Class III-C (the special classes 
for agricultural workers) they will refer the registrant to a war 
board and allow 30 days for his placement where he can pro- 
duce the required number of units. 

3. Local boards will classify in Class II-C or Class III-C any 
registrant who has had agricultural experience but who has left 
the farm for other work, provided he returns to agriculture and 
becomes regularly engaged in and essential to it prior to his 
receipt of an order to report for induction into the armed forces. 

4. Local boards are not to reclassify out of a deferred classi- 
fication a farm worker who is regularly engaged in and necessary 
to an agricultural endeavor essential to the support of the war 
effort even if failure to reciassify means that calls for military 
manpower remain unfilled. 


Selective Service local boards were directed to place 
no more men over 38 years of age in Class 1V—H, the 
class for registrants who are beyond the present mili- 
tary age limit, and to reclassify out of Class IV-H 
those registrants who, by reason of their agricultural 
occupation or endeavor, are now or prior to May 1 
may become eligible for Class II-C or Class III-C 
deferment. Furthermore, boards have been advised 
that beginning May 1, 1943, they should reclassify 
out of Class IV—H all other registrants and place them 
in the classes to which they properly belong by reason 
of occupational, dependency, or other status. 

Registrants who are reclassified out of Class [V—-H 
and who have no cause for deferment other than age 
will be placed in Class I-A and will be the first men 
over 38 inducted if and when the armed forces deter- 
mine they can be used in the military establishment. 
Those registrants who are reclassified out of Class 
IV-H and placed in Class II-C or Class III—C be- 
cause of their agricultural occupation or endeavor 
prior to May 1 will be continued in those classes—if 
men over 38 are called for service—as long as they are 
necessary to agriculture. 


q In a joint broadcast in February, WMC Chairman 
McNutt and Selective Service Director Hershey said 
that 12,000 men will be inducted into the armed 
forces each day during 1943, and that no able-bodied 
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gaan between 18 and 38 can be deferred unless his 
work is essential and he is irreplaceable. 


{ Following recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee on Occupational Deferment of Federal Em- 
ployees, President Roosevelt issued an Executive 
order, dated March 6, which specifies that no Federal 
employee may ask for his own Selective Service defer- 
ment. Instead there will be a committee for each 
Government agency (with authority delegated to 
regional committees wherever the number and geo- 
graphical distribution of the personnel of the agency 
make such action desirable) to determine ‘‘key posi- 
tions’’ and the subsequent need for any deferments. 
The President’s order defines these ‘‘key positions” 
as jobs involving serious difficulty of replacement, 
where the work is of a responsible administrative, 
executive, or supervisory character, or is part of the 
actual production, transportation, or handling of war 
materials, or of a professional, semiprofessional, or 
highly specialized nature. 

The order also specified that no request should be 
made for deferments for longer than six months. It 
provides for setting up of a review committee under 
WMC Chairman McNutt, to which the individual 
Government agency committee will submit a list of 
essential positions which the review committee may 
revise from time to time as conditions warrant. 

In its report to the President, the Committee on 
Occupational Deferment of Federal Employees 
pointed out that less than 2 percent of Federal 
employees have thus far been deferred because of 
occupation, while 26 percent of male employees of 
military age have enlisted or have been commissioned. 


q To conserve vitally needed manpower for the ex- 
panding merchant marine, WMC took steps to 
assure uniform and continuous deferment of men with 
seafaring experience. A directive to the War Ship- 
ping Administration places upon the Recruitment and 
Manning Organization of that agency responsibility 
for keeping local Selective Service boards informed of 
the status of men engaged in ocean-going service. 


{ On February 26, WMC placed the lumbering and 
nonferrous metal industries of the Nation under the 
provisions of Executive Order No. 9301, establishing 
a minimum wartime workweek of 48 hours. It also 
placed the two industries under the regulations pre- 
scribed for the Order’s enforcement throughout 32 
critical labor shortage areas. 

The lengthened workweek, according to the an- 
nouncement, does not apply to farm workers or to per- 
sons employed by a State or any of its political subdi- 
visions, youth under 16 years, persons who because of 
other employment, household duties, or physical 
disabilities are not available for full-time work, or to 
business firms in which fewer than eight persons are 
employed. 

Regional and Area Manpower Directors are author- 
ized to approve a minimum workweek of less than 48 
hours when a full 48-hour week would neither increase 
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production, release workers for other employment, nor 
otherwise further the war program. The exact 
boundaries of the 32 critical areas, for the purpose of 
applying the 48-hour week, will be fixed by Regional 
Manpower Directors, who may also designate addi- 
tional areas and activities if such action will reduce 
labor shortages that are retarding the war effort. 


q The recently published list of nondeferable occupa- 
tions brought a large volume of requests to WMC to 
define the term “war job.” In response WMC 
issued a statement, which said in part: 


*‘A war job does not mean only a job in aircraft, ships, 
ordnance, or ammunition People must be housed 
and clothed and fed in wartime as well as in peace. Essential 
civilian activities are on an equal plane with basic war indus- 
tries in our war effort. Registrants engaging in such essential 
civilian activities as agriculture, food processing, mining, 
textiles, transportation, communications, heating, power, and 
educational services are equally protected with respect to 
occupational classification and dependency status as those 
engaged in basic war industries.” 


{ What happens to seniority rights in the job trans- 
fer process? This question arose following release of 
WMC’s list of nondeferable occupations and the 
establishment of the 48-hour week. 

Mr. McNutt pointed out that the important ques- 
tion in these manpower mobilization moves is, “‘Where 
can a man be most useful in winning the war?” In 
transferring to essential work, persons are not to be 
penalized by losing seniority rights. WMC’s General 
Counsel has the subject under study, and recom- 
mendations are expected to result in the necessary 
protective measures. 

Recently President Roosevelt appealed to nonwar 
industry to save the seniority rights for employees 
who leave to take defense jobs, in the same way that 
the Selective Service System protects the rights of 
those going into the armed forces. “By so doing,” 
said the President, ‘‘they can perform a great service 
to the Government at a time of great national need 
for manpower.” 


Plans for meeting the manpower requirements of 
the new synthetic rubber industry—an estimated 
20,000 workers—through recruitment and training 
are being developed by WMC in cooperation with 
officials of the synthetic rubber companies. Staffing 
of the new industry presents a particularly difficult 
problem, because no existing labor supply can easily 
be drawn upon without appropriate training. The 
process of making synthetic rubber itself is still being 
perfected. Occupational analysts of the USES are 
working with an industry manpower committee on 
job descriptions for synthetic rubber workers and the 
occupational composition of the labor force which 
will be required at various stages of the production 
process. Selection and training of chemical engineers 
and industrial and analytical chemists, through 
WMC’s Bureau of Training, will generally precede 
recruitment of other types of workers. 
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Occupational Questionnaires: 


A Source of Manpower 








CONTINUED DEMANDS of war industries for workers make it imperative that WMC’s local USES offices canvass every possible 
source of supply of workers. One source of supply that the USES found it could tap was those workers who were employed in less- 
essential activities but who possessed skills needed by war industries. Information about such workers between the ages of 18 and 
65 was made available by the Selective Service System through Occupational Questionnaires which were sent to all Selective Service 
registrants. Not only have the local offices used this information to locate persons not in war industries who possessed skills needed 
for war work, but also to obtain persons to be trained for war jobs. 

To get the maximum value from Occupational Questionnaires, local office personnel should use them cautiously. Here are 





some hints which have proved helpful in smoothing the path for transfer from less-essential industries to war work: 
1. Don’t threaten the worker or employer with punishment for refusal to agree to a transfer; appeal to the worker’s sense of 


patriotism, rather than to his fears. 


2. Persuade workers to stay where they are, if they are in an essential activity where their highest skills are being used. 

3. Invite the worker to come in for an interview at a time convenient for Aim, so that he won’t have to take time off from his job. 

4. Be sure that the worker has discussed his desire to transfer with his employer before he applies for a new job. 

Indiscreet, high-handed methods in attempting transfers will only antagonize workers and employers alike. We must remember 
that we are trying to solve the manpower problem not only for the worker or the employer but for the entire Nation. 

The following articles describe how some local offices are using Occupational Questionnaires as an aid to recruitment of workers 
for war employment. They stress cooperation with worker and employer, persuasion through patriotism, and the exercise of a high 


degree of discretion. 


x * * 


“0, Q. FILES INVALUABLE” 


THE COLUMBUS, MISS., local office has found 
Occupational Questionnaire files invaluable in making 
special drives to recruit workers. Recently we re- 
ceived by telephone an order from another local 
office 150 miles distant for construction laborers. 
Our active application files did not have sufficient 
numbers of qualified workers from which to draw; 
therefore we began a canvass of our O. Q. files. Asa 
result we called in 225 workers from the question- 
naire file and referred 165 of them. Since that time 
we have relied more and more on the O. Q. files as a 
source of labor supply. 

Since the beginning of the Occupational Question- 
naire program, we have received more than 50,000 
questionnaires. Of this number approximately 2,000 
registrants indicating essential or critica] skills have 
been called in for interviews, and only 36 have 
failed to respond. About 50 percent of the persons 
who visited our office were not qualified in the occu- 
pations indicated on the questionnaires. However, the 
other 50 percent were well worth the effort, since, in 
most instances, we were able to offer them referrals 
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immediately. Three hundred of our 1,000 qualified 
applicants refused to accept the referrals for various 
reasons, but 678 accepted referrals and were placed 
in essential industries. 


Many of the registrants refused referrals. It is 
estimated that one-third of those called and found to 
be qualified would not voluntarily take war jobs. 
The major reason for refusal of referral was the regis- 
trant’s unwillingness to leave his home to accept a 
job in a crowded area. The second largest group of 
refusals came from those who were reluctant to leave 
their present employers for whom they had worked 
many years. 


Others refused employment in essential activities 
because of inadequate salaries, dislike for the essential 
occupation in which they were skilled, and, in some 
instances, because of the belief that their present job 
was more essential. 


A night-club manager who was once a machinist 
preferred to believe that his business was more essen- 
tial “‘since it promotes the morale of the soldiers.” 
A routeman could not be convinced that a pipefitter 
was more valuable to the war effort than one deliver- 
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ing doughnuts from store to store. ‘You gotta eat,” 
he remarked. 

Many occupational skills were discovered in strange 
places. In most instances, the maladjustment could 
be attributed to depression years. Examples are: 
a machinist who has worked as a butcher for the last 
6 years, an organic chemist now employed as a shoe 
repairman, and a former electrician who is a grocery 
salesman. 

We have found that job family techniques may be 
applied to advantage in using the Occupational 
Questionnaire file. Recently, when our office held an 
order for sheet-metal-worker helpers for a coastal 
shipbuilding company, we determined that one of the 
occupations similar to sheet-metal work was stove 
repairman. Several men with experience in this 
work were called from the O. Q. files and were placed. 
Included in this number were three American 
Indians who were itinerant stove repairmen. These 
‘real’? Americans indicated a desire to show their 
patriotism and were referred to the shipyard. At the 
time the referrals were made, the placement officer 
explained that a critical housing shortage existed 
at the point to which the workers were being sent. 
Whereas this difficulty had discouraged many of the 
less hardy citizens, the spokesman for the group 
merely commented, “Ugh! We move our wigwam 
with us.” 

Although our office is located in an agricultural 
area, it has not been necessary to test our O. Q. 
files as a source in recruiting farm labor. But now 
that another farm season is here, we expect to explore 
our O. Q. files, confident that we can obtain good 
results—W. J. SHANNON, Manager, USES, Columbus, 
Miss. 


IDEA ... ACTION ... RESULTS! 


AN ORDER for a brass molder—war plant—urgent— 
must locate qualified man immediately so that war pro- 
duction can be stepped up 15 percent. Search of active 
file—no brass molders—every minute counts—production 
must be increased—Oh-h-h, a thought! the Occupational 
Questionnaires! Search started—hurrah—there he is— 
right before my eyes—years of expertence as a brass molder 
but working as a laborer in the steel mill. Call him in— 
worker answers call at once. Yes; he is anxious to get 
back into his trade and contribute more toward winning 
the war. How long will it take to train a man to replace 
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him? Worker thinks 3 weeks at most—practically on 
training required but must understand hazard of job. Our 
first negotiated transfer! Excitement! Call is made to 
employer—man can’t be spared—why, it would take 6 
months to train another man to fill that worker’s place. 
(Could our ears be deceiving us?—the man who had 
actually performed the work said 3 weeks would be all that 
was needed.) We need this man’s skill in the interest of 
the war effort, Mr. Employer, and will be glad to refer 
someone to replace him. Oh, well—all right. Referral 
card given brass molder—worker leaves for interview— 
half-hour passes—call comes from employer needing mol- 
der—he is just the man. Where did we find him? That’s 
a military secret! Increases war production 15 percent— 
increases employees in that department, Everybody happy 
and were now using the O. Q.’s every day!— 
Mrs. F. Brandstetter, Manager, USES; Waukegan, Ill. 


TRANSFERRING WORKERS 
TO WAR PRODUCTION 


THE NEW YORK CITY Metal Products Office of 
the USES had, until December 1942, interviewed 
13,482 Selective Service registrants; 5,917 possessed 
stringent and critical occupational skills but were not 
currently employed in war production or were em- 
ployed in war production below their skills. It is in- 
teresting to observe a partial inventory of these 
workers with stringent skills who are now employed 
in less-essential industry: 


Occupation: Total 
MUTE RS coy tre 8 ute fa dae hcie ge weet 848 
DURUM Lo i a sta ohela we Sigeaiaekira ae 275 
SONNEI NIE «ons Sc Seeuiniea cs cwwedsauu sarees 65 
RTE RL aR Be lan de A St ho ae ent lial ae 48 
RIN SS area baci ci tease ieee 155 
re 450 
Milling-machine operator..................0..05. 116 
Surface-grinder operator... ..... 2.0... c cece eee 30 
Machine-shop foreman. ..... 0.0.05. ccc cececescs 98 
NE hina toda ciy ud Xe bkdecaowcawe 369 
INN oes iite ain eects dss ois ranie os Sime 100 
oe ae re 24 
IIE 655 i056 5500 SK Ks S Sdls wm Se Seale 68 
POUPIIETN TIN os sn va ed wav voces Gasave venus 26 
MEE Lira totes tials % econ elas d SW Aiea eters ac ees 220 
EET TTT ORE OCC rere 55 


The placement interviewer, in offering a war job to 
the registrant, explains that the failure to secure men 
with critical skills for our war production plants will 
result in curtailment of vital war production. He 
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tells the applicant that it “is more urgent and im- 
portant to build the implements of war in order to 
sink our enemy submarines, etc., than it is to make 
tools for the jewelry industry.” If the applicant 
refuses to consider a transfer to war industry, the inter- 
viewer, where the facts warrant, contacts the present 
employer of the applicant to solicit his cooperation 
in helping to negotiate the transfer. 

Here, in case-study form, are results of interviews 
with registrants called in from the Employed Reserve 
File. They were offered jobs in vital war production 
plants certified by Army or Navy Ordnance as being 
in critical need of tool and die makers or machinists: 

Case A.—A repairman on fire hydrants. He is ready 
to accept a tool maker’s job, but only on the condition 
that a leave of absence be officially granted him from 
his present civil service job. We called his employer 
who told us that the department was an emergency 
one and that no leaves of absence were being granted. 
In order for an employee of this department to accept 
other employment, even with an Army or Navy 
contractor, he would be required to resign. 

Case B.—He was a tool maker in Germany for 6 
years. Feels that he can reacclimate himself to this 
work within a few weeks. Has been self-employed for 
the last 13 years as a painting contractor, and as the 
season has just started, he is very busy. Will need 
from 1 to 2 months to wind up his business in order to 
accept a tool-maker job and is willing to avoid taking 
any new business contracts in order to be available 
for such a job at that time. 

Case C.—Is now self-employed in the jewelry manu- 
facturing field. He flatly refuses to accept employ- 
ment with any Army or Navy firm as a tool and die 
maker even though he is fully qualified in this field. 
He desires to remain self-employed and states that if 
he can obtain another 14-inch swing lathe, he is sure 
he can get a subcontract from Blank Co. to make 
bullet dies. 

Case D.—A qualified tool and die maker with 14 
years’ experience, he is now self-employed, operating 
a delicatessen store. He was impressed with our 
efforts to man our War and Navy contractors and 
consequently volunteered to have his wife run the 
store in order to make him available for a war job. 
He was referred. 

Case E.—Has been employed for the past 15 years 
as a maintenance machinist with a public utility. 
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Would be willing to take a war job, but states that 
he cannot get a release from his firm which claims 
that it is also important to the war effort. 

Only 278 voluntarily accepted referrals to jobs 
in war plants. Of these 278 workers, 196 were hired 
and placed on jobs as machinists, core makers, arc 
welders, instrument makers, drill-press operators, 
boiler makers, coppersmiths, combination welders, 
molders, electric testers, grinders, wood pattern- 
makers, milling-machine operators, boring-machine 
operators, lathe operators, iron workers, chippers, 
and heat treaters. 

The majority of the 5,917 refused to accept changes 
in jobs for the following reasons: 

1. Seniority or other rights on present job. 

2. Civil service status of present municipal or State 
employees in jeopardy inasmuch as releases could not 
be obtained. 

3. Hours less desirable. 

4. Probable average weekly wage too low. 

5. Prefers present job—no desire to change to war 
industry. 

6. Will not give up own business. 

7. Fear of inability to cope with present rapid pro- 
duction pace because of advanced age or physical 
condition. 

The men referred to and rejected by employers 
were, on the whole, those whose work experience in 
the stringent occupation was very remote. Even in 
this rapidly constricting labor market, many em- 
ployers have been reluctant to offer break-in periods 
to men with rusty skills. 

{t is apparent that our success in obtaining volun- 
tary transfers of vitally needed manpower from less- 


essential to essential industry has been negligible. 


Army and Navy Ordnance and Procurement Offices 
have aided the USES in using persuasion. On the 
whole, men with critical skills engaged in less- 
essential occupations where they have acquired 
security or stability, and men employed in various 
municipal or State departments, consistently persist 
in their refusal to aid in manning the war machines 
of our Nation at war. Experience to date would 
seem to indicate that the success of the voluntary 
transfer program is dependent on a positive national 
policy which will provide understanding on the part 
of all workers and all employers, together with real- 
istic cooperation by Selective Service and extension 
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of industry-wide policy for protection of seniority 
and other job rights of the worker.—JosePH A. 
ROSENTHAL, Senior Manager, Metal Products Office, 
USES, New York, N. Y. 


LOCAL OFFICE MAKES 
800 O. Q. PLACEMENTS 


WHEN THE FIRST Occupational Questionnaire 
was sent out in April 1942, we were feeling the pinch 
of supplying sufficient men to our war plants. The 
Occupational Questionnaires gave us a much-needed 
picture of our total potential male working force, and 
we started to use them at once. Male placements 
increased from 205 in May to 296 in June to 440 in 
July. In January 1943 we had 24,391 Occupational 
Questionnaires in our files. Of these, 55 percent are 
coded “‘critical’’; 19 percent, “‘essential’’; and 26 per- 
cent, “‘neither’ (noncritical or nonessential occu- 
pation). 

Of the 55 percent in critical occupations, 42 per- 
cent are farmers or farm hands; 5 percent, railroad 
employees; and only 8 percent, in other occupations. 
We therefore turned not only to the “‘essential’’ file 
but also coded our “‘neither”’ group. 

In the “essential”? occupations we didn’t find many 
men who could transfer from less-essential to essential 
jobs without some training. We did not have milling- 
machine operators or tool makers, but we did have 
auto mechanics, printers, plumbers, and other work- 
men who had mechanical skill and who, with training, 
had become very good workmen in similar but new 
work. Local defense courses provided training for 
large numbers in this transfer and readjustment of skills. 

In the “neither” group we found the established 
businessmen, men with good minds but whose skills 
were far removed from that of mechanical trades. 
Many of them were older men who, either because 
of patriotic urge or because of decreasing business 
in nonessential work, were very glad to find that 


industry was interested in them. The call-in on 


the Occupational Questionnaires was a real godsend 
to them. They felt that they ought to transfer to 
war work but had delayed, hoping some such call as 
ours would show them the method of applying. 

We estimate placements in essential industry as a 
result of the use of the Occupational Questionnaires 
as follows: 






OCCUPATIONAL QUESTIONNAIRES: A SOURCE OF MANPOWER 





Critical (includes 200 farm placements)................ 300 
PE eee wal eR GEOR sia lke esas oN ewe ae 125 
Neither (noncritical and nonessential)................ 375 

Reh 4. oe ea Shame eae Renee 800 


Total placements of men for this period, May 
through December 1942, were 2,149. Our full use of 
the “neither” group proved beyond question the 
recruiting value of Occupational Questionnaires.— 
KATHERINE Wooprurr, Manager, USES, Oneonta, 
| es 


USING THE MAILS 
TO RECRUIT MALES 


ON THE EVE of the first anniversary of Pearl Har- 
bor, 3,000 applicants whose Occupational Question- 
naires listed occupations which were formerly 
considered nonessential received the following letter 
from this office: 


Monday, December 7, is Pearl Harbor Day. One year after 
America’s entry into the war finds her fighting on both a foreign 
front and on the home front. Here, at home, we are fighting 
the Battle of Production to maintain our armies on foreign soil. 
This effort to produce is like any other fight; it must be sup- 
ported by manpower. There must be an adequate supply 
where it is needed and when it is needed. 

Columbus plays an important part in the Battle of Production. 
The equipment is ready, materials are waiting, but in the 
Columbus area there is a shortage of manpower to operate 
machinery to process materials. 

Shortages are concentrated in the aviation, ordnance, and 
manufacturing industries. There is a stringent need for 
machine-tool craftsmen, draftsmen, machine operators, me- 
chanics, and for unskilled men who can be trained as machine 
operators, aircraft workers, and welders. Men are critically 
needed on dairy, livestock, and poultry farms throughout the 
State. 

This letter is directed to the thousands of you whose jobs may 
be nonessential to the war effort, to those whose business may be 
jeopardized through curtailment or priorities. It is directed 
to those of you who can better utilize your skills in war industry 
or in essential civilian work. A less skilled person may be able 
to fill your present job. Nonessential employers have made 
many sacrifices in this war; they are cooperating patriotically 
in the release of workers. If you want to aid the war effort by 
filling one of the jobs on the production front, go to your em- 
ployer and talk things over. 

Then, drop in at the office of the United States Employment 
Service for an interview any time. 


The patriotic appeal of this letter was instrumental 
in filling many difficult-to-fill orders and was invalu- 
able in recruiting trainees—USES, Columbus, Ohio. 
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NEW MEXICO’S 


Navajos Respond 
To Nation’s Need 


ee e e By 
JAMES A. TADLOCK 
Acting Field Supervisor, War Manpower 


Commission, Region X, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 


NEW MEXICO has a minority group which forms a 
large and loyal labor reserve—the Navajo Indian 
tribe. From some 10,000 men, women, and children 
whom Kit Carson rounded up and brought as cap- 
tives to Bosque Redondo, near Fort Sumner, N: Mex., 
in 1864, this tribe has grown to approximately 50,000. 
Their reservation, which comprises millions of arid, 
desert acres in western New Mexico and eastern 
Arizona, has widely separated hogans (Navajo 
dwellings) near which Navajo families graze their 
flocks of sheep and sometimes cultivate little subsis- 
tence gardens in the sand. 

An intelligent, shy, hardy, industrious people, they 
are the largest of all the American Indian tribes. 
The percentage of Navajo volunteers and other Indian 
tribes in all the armed services is higher than that of 
the whites, with the United States Navy attracting 
more of them than any other branch of the service. 
This is all the more remarkable because many 
young Navajos do not speak English. 

The Navajos have suffered some hardships in the 
past because of exploitation by private labor re- 
cruiters. These agents went on the Navajo reser- 
vation and drew off workers to distant points. With 
no referral card from the USES, it was up to the 
Indian to find his own way to the job site. With 
little English at their command, many lost their way 
en route. Some time ago, a group of Navajos were 
hired by a railroad for work out of the State. A 
private labor recruiter boarded the train and, with 
the promise of higher wages, persuaded many of them 
to leave. 

To eliminate repetition of such occurrences, an 
agreement has been made between the New Mexico 
office of the USES and the Navajo Service, estab- 
lishing an orderly plan for recruitment. It provides 
that (1) the USES shall handle recruitment and 
placement of Navajo Indian labor in the Gallup area; 
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(2) the Navajo Service shall furnish an interpreter to 
be assigned to the local USES office in Gallup; (3) 
the USES shall continue to handle applications for 
unemployment compensation with the assistance of 
the Navajo Land Management District Supervisors 
and other field personnel; (4) the Navajo Service shall 
lend assistance in disseminating information on labor 
needs; (5) the USES shall assist the Indians to obtain 
suitable employment, guarding against discrimina- 
tion; and (6) the USES shall insist on the payment of 
adequate wages, the provision of sanitary living 
conditions, and adequate transportation. 

The Navajo Service headquarters at Window Rock 
is notified when Navajo labor is needed. By means 
of the ‘‘talking box”’ (short wave) from Window Rock, 
the district supervisors in various parts of the reserva- 
tion are informed, and then begins the work of passing 
the word along to those eligible and available for job 
openings. 

Navajos have been employed by the hundreds at a 
nearby ordnance depot. A few are employed in the 
coal mines around Gallup, but their accustomed out- 
door existence has made this kind of work irksome 
and distasteful to them. Until some way is devised 
for a Navajo to mine coal while riding a pony out 
under the sky, the number of Navajo miners will be 
small. 

Many are employed during the growing season as 
farm laborers on large produce farms. For this work 
whole families sometimes qualify. Fifty percent of the 
produce workers are women; if they are old enough, 
children also work. Checking their work is a simple 
process. During weeding time, for example, a stick 
is placed at the end of each quarter or half-mile row. 
When the row has been worked, the Navajo collects 


. the stick; and when he brings in the stick, he is paid 


accordingly. 

The Navajo’s dislike for payment on a piece-work 
or commission basis sometimes operates to his dis- 
advantage. On one occasion, in the days when labor 
pirating was more general, a cotton farmer from 
Texas came up to Bluewater and persuaded several 
Navajos to leave their work to pick cotton. The 
inducement offered was $1.50 per hour. While not 
a bona fide offer—cotton being paid for by the hun- 
dredweight—nevertheless the promise lured many 
workers. In an economy like his, the Navajo prefers 
such “‘certainties” even though they do not materialize 
as such. 
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Moreover, the Navajo likes to spend his money as 
soon as he gets it. In this he differs from the Pueblo 
or village Indian of New Mexico, and this trait causes 
many a headache to the employer and the USES. 
The Navajo is honest and industrious, but he sees no 
reason why, if there is an unaccustomed amount of 
money in his pocket, he should not enjoy the fruits of 
his labor. This leads him to quit his work, some- 
times without giving notice. He has a passion for 
“sings,” those ceremonials at which many Navajos 
from various parts of the reservation congregate for 
a healing ceremony (yei-be-tchai), or for enter- 
tainment because they furnish a coveted opportunity 
for making friends and renewing acquaintances. 

Navajo women are accustomed to hard work and 
lots of it. Consequently, their services are much in 
demand. In farm work, where they can be with their 
men, they make a mobile labor reserve, but they 
seldom accor any the men to distant areas. There is 
the flock of sheep to look after or a small garden plot 
near the hogan; and while they often leave the chil- 
dren to look after the sheep or the garden while they 
are absent at a “sing” or picking pinon nuts in 
the fall, a Navajo subsistence flock or garden is not 
to be abandoned at the drop of a silver button. 

The men like construction work on the railroad. 
It entails only the acquisition of a bed roll—and 
Navajo blankets are famous. Transportation is fur- 
nished by the carrier; the men arrive at the job with 
no difficulty; they are free to amuse themselves when 
the day’s work is ended; and the wages are satisfac- 
tory. They like the hard, out-of-doors work and the 
simple rugged existence. 

The USES encourages agricultural employers to 
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hire workers through it because of the agreement 
with the Navajo Service and has substantially in- 
creased this method of hiring. There is no law under 
which unconscionable labor recruiters can be ex- 
cluded from the reservation, but the Navajo Service’s 
zeal on behalf of its wards, as well as the cooperation 
between it and the USES, has greatly improved labor 
market and working conditions. 

The Navajo interpreter who is attached to the local 
employment office in Gallup is general liaison man 
between the USES and the Navajos. He interviews 
all applicants for work, checks on draft cards, social 
security cards, and whatever else needs to be done in 
connection with registration for employment. 

So far, it has not been possible to explain to the 
Navajos why some contractors require them to join 
the union. Many who have technical skills prefer to 
work as common laborers on jobs where they are not 
required to join an organization, rather than pay the 
initiation fee. For this reason, their skills are not 
utilized as fully as they might be. This is unfortu- 
nate, because the many artists among them are ex- 
cellent precision workers, and make good mechanics. 

Progress is being made steadily in the utilization 
of this unique labor pool in the war effort. As the 
news is more and more widely: circulated, through 
‘sings’ and other gatherings, that there is lots of 
work to be paid for with “chard goods” (their name 
for money and silver) and that ‘‘Washingdone”’ 
wants them to work at these jobs, Navajo men and 
women in increasing numbers are entering war jobs. 
Once they realize that they can help their “warriors” 
in the Army and Navy and thus hurt the enemy, 
they are eager to get war jobs. 





WOMANPOWER EXHIBIT 


WOMEN IN WAR WORK is the title of an exhibit which opened at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., 
on Thursday, February 25, and which will continue for some months. This project was made possible through 
the cooperation of interested Government agencies, particularly the Women’s Program of the WMC, the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, and the Office of War Information. The exhibit materials and 
printed catalogs and portfolios relating to it were arranged by the Ladies’ Home Journal and the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company. It consists of more than 80 different panels and 350 large photographs depicting women’s place 
in war production, jobs where they are most needed, training, and anticipated employment of women. The 
exhibit is designed to acquaint women with the opportunities and responsibilities of such work and to show 
employers the desirability of utilizing women. 

Arrangements have been made for wide distribution of the catalogs, including WMC’s local USES offices. 
Regional Manpower Directors will determine the localities in which reproductions of the exhibit can be used to 
the best advantage. In addition, reproductions of the exhibit will be placed in leading libraries, department 


stores, civic auditoriums, and, other places selected by either the Curtis Publishing Company or the Regional 
Manpower Directors. 
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THERE’S STILL A JOB TO BE DONE! 


THE NEED for placing physically handicapped work- 
ers is increasing with our growing labor stringency 
(see Manpower Review, January 1943) which has re- 
sulted from the expansion of war industry and the 
armed forces. 

The volume of placements of physically handi- 
capped workers by local USES offices of the WMC has 
leaped upwards each year since the beginning of 1940. 
In 1942 the USES placed 91,396 handicapped work- 
ers, an increase of 72 percent over 1941 and 230 per- 
cent over 1940. During the last quarter of 1942, 
30,347 handicapped placements were made, nearly 
four times the volume in the corresponding quarter of 
1940. In the past two years every quarter has seen a 
sizable increase in the number of handicapped place- 
ments over the corresponding quarter of the year 
before; half of these increases were twofold or more. 
During 1942, handicapped placements increased 112 
percent, from 14,318 during the first quarter to 30,347 
during the last, while total placements increased only 
48 percent. 

An encouraging note is the distribution of place- 
ments by major occupational group during the last 
quarter of 1942. 

Total nonagricultural placements and placements of physically handi- 


capped by the United States Employment Service, 
by major occupational group 


[October-December 1942] 














Physically 
handicapped 
Major occupational group Total 
Per- 
Number | cent of 

total 
All occupations. ..... 1,904,762 30,347 1.6 
Professional and managerial 16,461 459 2.8 
Clerical and sales......... 166,723 3,191 1.9 
eee 244,179 4,376 1.8 
i a dient su eee 251,071 3,846 1.5 
cD Te 290,660 5,202 1.8 
1.4 


935,668 13,279 














The table above shows that physically handicapped 
workers occupy jobs in all categories and skill-levels, 
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with an especially significant proportion in profes- 
sional and managerial jobs. This is evidence that 
the traditional concept of restricted occupations for 
the physically handicapped is giving way to a recog- 
nition that handicapped workers do have skills and 
abilities for performing practically every type of work. 


A Task for Local Offices 


Not so encouraging, however, is the fact that even 
though the handicapped in some areas are estimated 
to constitute over 10 percent of the active file, place- 
ments of this group are still an extremely small pro- 
portion of total placements. Handicapped place- 
ments during 1940 were only 0.7 percent of total 
placements; during 1943, only 1.3 percent. 

The discrepancy between the active file and place- 
ment proportions for the handicapped is evidence of 
the need for special efforts for the placement of 
physically impaired job seekers. The local offices 
of the USES must: 

1. Make every effort to overcome adverse employer 
attitudes by emphasizing the possibilities for successful 
employment of handicapped workers, indicating their 
satisfactory performance elsewhere, and by pointing 
out that handicapped workers are not likely to be 
drafted. 

2. Intensify selective placement techniques. This 
calls for analysis of the job in terms of its physical de- 
mands as well as its skill requirements, and appraisal 
of the worker’s physical capacities and skills with regard 
to the requirements of the particular job. ‘‘Can the 
worker do this job satisfactorily and without involving 
an unusual hazard?”’ should be the sole criterion. 

As the normal sources of labor supply are drained 
by the armed forces and expanding industrial needs, 
and the physically handicapped become an increas- 
ingly important part of our labor reserve, the re- 
sponsibility of the USES for placement of the handi- 
capped becomes more and more significant. We 
must narrow the gap between the active file and 
placement proportions for the handicapped. 

An encouraging start has been made, but the fact 
remains—there’s still a job to be done! 

















POOLED INTERVIEW AIDS RECRUITMENT 


AS THE LABOR MARKET becomes more stringent, 
the USES finds it necessary to transfer increasingly 
large numbers of workers from one area to another. 
Thus, from September through December 1942 about 
284,000 clearance placements were reported by local 
USES offices holding clearance orders. 

The pooled interview, or positive recruitment, 
is an arrangement whereby an employer can inter- 
view a number of preselected applicants at one time. 
It expedites such transfers and is steadily growing 
in importance as a device for promoting orderly re- 
cruitment. Recent reports from shipbuilders, air- 
craft producers, munitions manufacturers, and con- 
struction contractors to the USES indicate success 
with this method in recruiting labor from other 
areas. 

Through prearranged meetings, consisting of em- 
ployers’ representatives and groups of preselected 
applicants, the pooled interview saves time that 
otherwise would be consumed in verbal or written 
communication between points; it widens the em- 
ployer’s field of choice and eliminates unnecessary 
travel by applicants; and it reduces turn-over because 
the employer representative and the recruited em- 
ployees can readily arrive at a correct understanding 
on wages, hours, and working conditions. 

Another commendable feature of the pooled inter- 
view is that the direct contact between employer and 
applicant frequently makes it possible to hire workers 
who, on the less elastic basis of paper clearance 
specifications, might have been disqualified; for 
instance, skill-rusty workers, workers with related 
skills, or workers somewhat above or below the age 
limits set by the employer. Also, there is less pos- 
sibility of a worker traveling to a distant employer 
only to be rejected. 

Furthermore, if several employers in a community 
need the same type of worker, confusion can be avoid- 
ed if the local USES office selects the group of appli- 
cants to be interviewed. 

Thorough preliminary work is basic to the successful 
pooled interview. Such interviews should not be 
organized indiscriminately. Only after a local office 
has assurance that an employer is getting maximum 
use of his staff of workers and that the local labor 
supply has been exhausted, should the pooled inter- 
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view be used for recruiting. Moreover, in a tighten- 
ing labor market, employers should be urged to relax 
specifications in order to reach sources of supply 
which were considered unsuitable in a surplus labor 
market. 

Recruiting of workers should be confined to com- 
munities where sufficient workers are believed to be 
available, without pirating from essential industries. 
If the workers are needed in stringent occupations, 
the USES will resort to controlled advertising in an 
effort to attract workers in less-essential industries not 
registered with the USES. Answers to the adver- 
tisements are sifted so that workers employed in war 
industries will not be referred to other jobs. Suitable 
applicants are then asked to report on a specified 
day at the local office for interview by the employer’s 
representative. 

The USES should have exact information from 
the prospective employer on the number of workers 
he will need, full details on wages, hours, and other 
conditions of employment, and information on living 
conditions in the employer’s community. If physical 
examinations are necessary, the employer should 
arrange either to have a doctor present at the inter- 
view, or pay the expense of an outside examination. 
The employer’s representative should have authority 
to hire outright and, if possible, give some assurance 
about transportation expenses and available housing. 

Recruitment through pooled interviews was in- 
stituted in the Philadelphia area during the last 
quarter of 1940, when a large tank-producing concern 
began to use this technique to recruit technical and 
skilled workers both within and outside the State. 
At present channelized hiring is being proposed to a 
selected group of war production employers who will 
be invited to station their representatives in USES 
offices. All qualified applicants, after prescreening, 
will be referred to the plant representative in the 
office, thus facilitating immediate placement and 
reducing losses which inevitably occur when appli- 
cants are sent to the plant itself. Many of the major 
war employers in this area have already been in- 
duced to use the facilities of the local USES offices for 
pooled interviews, and the number is constantly 
growing. Advertising for such interviews is being 
submitted to the USES for approval. The WMC 
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has designated USES interviewers to act as arbitrators 
in the matter of releases. This practice serves to 
reduce pirating and to control the transfer of workers 
between war industries. 

In the Denver, Colo., area, large firms have utilized 
pooled interviews in adjacent communities to develop 
supplies of graduate trainees and workers with me- 
chanical ability to meet increasing labor demands. 
Through similar interviews conducted in the Chicago 
area for women arc-welder trainees, girls with a 
limited number of hours of training were hired for 
further training in Wisconsin shipyards. This tech- 
nique might profitably be adopted by other large 
firms with similar problems. 

At the Spokane, Wash., local office, the Civil Service 
Commission has placed a representative to recruit 
personnel on a pooled-interview basis for an air depot 
in that area, and it plans to send an additional repre- 
sentative to that office to recruit applicants for general 
Civil Service positions. 

Through pooled interviews in USES offices and the 
guarantee of special trains to transport the workers to 
their job locations, contractors at the Naval Supply 
Depot in Ogden, Utah, hired 4,000 men and thus met 
shortages in all classifications of construction workers. 
Similar campaigns were equally successful in Arkansas, 
Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

In December, pooled interviews were held in various 
Iowa towns for the purpose of recruiting 300 laborers 
needed in an ammunition plant. The firm agreed to 
supply a representative who would travel to various 
points within the commuting area to interview, check 
references of, and actually hire prospective applicants 
on the spot. Many plants, too, inthe Springfield, 
Mass., area have been using the pooled interview to 
recruit men and women for war jobs. 

The pooled interview has been used in Washington, 
D. C., which was recently designated as one of 32 








areas of critical labor shortage. While little industrial 
activity is to be found in the Capital, its added thou- 
sands of war workers and its huge stream of business 
visitors impose heavy burdens on laundries, hotels, 
restaurants, and other service establishments. Their 
labor needs must be met. [Full-time representatives 
of these industries have been stationed in the USES 
offices for the purpose of hiring job applicants on the 
spot. Such applicants are preselected on the basis 
of their qualifications. 

Positive, or “fon the spot” recruitment is not, of 
course, invariably successful. Transportation and 
housing difficulties may limit its success. For instance, 
in Minneapolis recently, a considerable number of 
applicants withdrew from a pooled interview with a 
West Coast shipbuilding corporation because they 
were unable to raise funds for travel and living 
expenses to tide them over to the first pay day. 

It is therefore important that local offices should 
insist, as a protection to workers being interviewed 
for subsequent employment in other localities, that 
hiring be done on the spot. Otherwise hardship may 
result for the workers, as in the case of a pooled inter- 
view held in Richlands, Va., last October to obtain 
laborers for the Norfolk Navy Yard. The Navy repre- 
sentatives assured payment of transportation but gave 
no absolute guarantee of employment before arrival 
of the workers at the Navy Yard. As a result, men 
found themselves without jobs, and without funds. 

Experience has thus shown that to assure the success 
of the pooled interview, employers must be willing to 
make definite commitments. Provisions must be 
made for the required physical examination, hiring 
should be done on the spot, and, within the bounds 
of possibility, housing and transportation should be 
guaranteed. If these conditions are met, the pooled 
interview can mean increased placement with greater 
speed—a boon to both applicants and employers. 


ABSENTEEISM 


RESPONSIBILITY for the cure of absenteeism is shared by management, workers, communities, and local, State, 
and Federal Governments, according to a number of independent studies made by WMC, War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the Maritime Commission, WPB, and the Office of War Information. The studies are an effort to deter- 
mine proper steps to reduce both willful and unavoidable absence from work. The report states that some war 
plants have engaged in successful programs to reduce absences. For example, one Cleveland concern shows that a 
concerted labor-management drive cut absences from 22,000 to 8,500 hours in 4 months. A Connecticut firm 
in one month reduced lost man-hours by 15 percent. And 3 weeks after a campaign was started in one Rhode 
Island plant, absences dropped from a daily 110 to 49. 

Great Britain, the studies pointed out, has been struggling with the problem since the war began and has 
found that economic waste results from too long a workweek; that men and women need time off for rest and 
recreation. Improvement of factory and community conditions and programs to conserve the health and energy 
of the workers were found to be most effective. United States experience has shown the same formula best in 
meeting the absence problem here. 

The WMC and WPB are preparing a comprehensive plan to help labor, management, communities, and 
Government agencies reduce absenteeism. 
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OREGON 


Part-time 
Rescue Crews 


° * e By 
TED HUFF 


Assistant Manager, United States 
Employment Service, Portland, Oregon 


PEARS AND PRUNES—a bumper crop! Forty 
percent of it pledged to military commissaries! Can- 
nery workers—3,000 strong—needed to process it! 

How to recruit them in a critical labor area where 
an estimated 100,000 essential workers would be 
needed during the next 6 months to keep the ship- 
yards and other war industries going? This was the 
dilemma faced by the Portland, Oreg., local office 
of the USES as late ’42 crops came in. 

Since most experienced cannery workers had long 
since gone to higher-paying jobs in war industry, 
it was pretty much of a starting-from-scratch proposi- 
tion. Men and women were needed not only for day 
work, but for nights, Sundays, and holidays. The 
jobs were temporary, and the pay comparatively low. 

Part-time workers had been previously employed by 
a number of industries in the Portland district, and 
the USES had, during the strawberry, raspberry, and 
bean harvests, recruited housewives, school children, 
industrial groups, and even USES employees to work 
in their spare time. In 1941 the townspeople of 
Astoria, Oreg., had worked together in a community 
plan of this type and successfully completed one of 
the biggest salmon packs in the town’s history. 

We therefore followed a tried and tested plan, or, as 
the State Director of the USES for Oregon said: ‘‘We 
just put a new motor in the old chassis.” Three 
officials of the USES led the way by volunteering to 
work evenings, Saturdays, and Sundays until the job 
was done, “just to prove,”’ the manager of the local 
USES office remarked, “we don’t recommend any- 
thing we won’t do ourselves.”” Newspapers, radio 
stations, labor leaders, public officials, and civic 
organizations endorsed the part-time-worker plan. 

The idea gathered momentum. Office workers, 
news reporters, employers, dentists, housewives who 
could spare a few hours from their household duties, 
school children who could work after school, and ship- 
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EXCHANGES WHITE COLLARS FOR WORK SHIRTS 


yard workers off shift responded with patriotic fervor. 
Even vacationists spent their time at the sorting belts 
in the canning room. Soon the cannery officials were 
crying “Uncle! We have enough!” 

The problem seemed solved, but it was not that 
easy; personnel officers quickly found that they could 
not depend on any particular number of workers at a 
given time. (And did you ever try to run a production 
line with part of a crew, some experienced, and others 
as green as the first pears?) Everybody wanted to 
work Saturday afternoons, but some people could 
work only 2 or 3 hours on weekdays; few wanted to 
work Sundays and even fewer wanted to work on 
Labor Day. But ripening pears do not wait. 

Trouble was encountered, too, in training workers 
to operate machines or to do even menial tasks to 
which they were unaccustomed. Pay-coll work was 
doubled and sometimes trebled. Despite these diffi- 
culties, however, workers tackled their tasks with 
outstanding willingness and soon were producing like 
veteran canners of past years. 

But the September sortie of the Portland office was 
only the beginning. Fathers of boys in military service 
volunteered for part-time work because they wanted 
their boys in the trenches to have not only tanks, 
guns, and planes, but also food. Lawyers, county 
and municipal employees, and businessmen volun- 
teered their services. It therefore became necessary 
for the USES to devise a “‘part-time worker registra- 
tion” form and to designate one placement officer to 
handle part-time jobs. White-collar employees went 
to work in factories, canneries, warehouses, foundries, 
airplane factories, railroad and truck freight depots, 
and innumerable other war industries. In fact, white- 
collar workers now are doing part-time work in prac- 
tically every essential industry except the shipyards 
and some of the larger machine shops and foundries. 
Lawyers, insurance men, and salesmen, however, 
have arranged their daily schedules so that they can 
work full 8-hour swing or graveyard shifts at one of 
these latter industries and carry on their regular work 
on a part-time basis. Union officials relaxed their 
rules, and part-timers were given work permits without 
payment of initiation fees. 

While not a panacea for all labor problems, the 
part-time-worker plan solved a most critical labor 
supply situation not only for Portland, but for the 
whole State. 
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HARD-HIT FARM AREA FINDS 
MANPOWER IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


SHOCKING BARLEY, pitching hay, digging post 
holes, re-planting corn and thinning it—these were 
jobs that local high school lads tackled with a grin 
last year and came off victorious. 

When farmers in Montgomery County, Md.—a 
community close to the Capital—realized that their 
usual supply of farm hands had been depleted by the 
demands of war, they became deeply concerned. 
There would be enough hands to plant and cultivate, 
but who was to harvest the crops? 

The farmers brought their plight to the local USES 
office, which joined with the County Farm Labor 
Committee of the area to work out a solution. Before 
it was finished, the School Board, the NYA, the Red 
Cross, the Health Department, and community 
churches had all contributed to its success. 

At the outset here were the complications: There 
was no reserve supply whatever of farm labor in the 
county; and if recruiting had to be done outside, there 
were no tenant dwellings, no empty camps, no 
facilities of any kind to house them. 

At this impasse the School Board injected a ray of 
hope by giving consent to the use of four county 
schoolhouses in the area to billet those workers who 
would have to be imported. 

Housing assured, the county had now but to find 
the workers. High schools were to provide the answer, 
but there were still many questions to be resolved. 
Strangers to farms, the students would need some 
preliminary training to give them a knowledge of 
farm work and equipment. 

The District of Columbia Employment Center 
canvassed the Washington high schools for prospective 
farm workers. As a result, an enthusiastic group of 
150 boys, all over 16 years of age, registered for 
preliminary training. 
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On three consecutive Saturdays in June the boys 
assembled on nearby farms to learn the rudiments of 
farming. Volunteer high school teachers assumed 
charge of groups of from 25 to 35 boys, working with 
them throughout the day. These groups were sub- 
divided into smaller units, which were rotated on 
different jobs every two hours, so that by the end of the 
day the students had a bit of experience in all types of 
farm work they would be expected to do. This 
training toughened the boys for the real job ahead, 
and, moreover, it gave the training supervisors a 
chance to weed out those who were not in earnest. 

In working out the details of the student farm 
venture, including housing, transportation, working 
schedules, supervision, recreation, and health pro- 
tection, these groups rallied to the cause: County 
Commissioners agreed to pay the salaries of super- 
visors for the camps as well as total transportation 
costs; school busses and drivers were used to carry the 
boys to and from the camps, thus giving them the 
protection of insurance while in transit; the NYA 
contributed cots, mattresses, and pillows to furnish 
the schoolroom dormitories, and the boys provided 
their own bed linen, towels, wash cloths, soap, tooth- 
brushes, toothpaste, and work clothes; the school 
cafeterias served breakfast and an evening meal, at a 
cost of 50 to 75 cents a day, and farmers provided free 
lunches; the County Red Cross volunteered first-aid 
service, and a system of pre-entry physical examina- 
tions and weekly check-ups by health authorities was 
set up. In addition, a Farm Placement Interviewer 
attached to the USES arranged the working schedule 
so that farms got the workers they needed. A camp 
supervisor saw that camp regulations were observed 
and church services and recreation provided. Local 
women’s clubs, recreational organizations, and busi- 
nessmen’s groups made contributions designed to 
keep camp morale and health at a high level. 

It was a successful venture, and the camps, as well 
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as everyone concerned with them, are proud of the 
manpower they contributed to the production of 
food for victory —Mar E. Howarp, Interviewer in 
Charge, USES, Silver Spring, Md. 


THE PATERSON WAY 


THE PATERSON AREA, including as it does many 
of the larger vital war production plants, has been 
substituting large numbers of women workers for men 
who have been called to the armed services. 

At the beginning of the program, recruitment was 
fairly easy, but as time went on, several recruitment 
measures were put in force to supplement the usual 
procedure; for example, active files are combed 
diligently and 40 names are selected daily. 

During the latter months of 1942 three nearby small 
towns instituted field recruitment, recruiting hours 
being 4 to 8 p.m. Color posters were distributed and 
displayed in prominent places in the towns, such as 
post offices, libraries, fire houses, meeting halls, 
town halls, and a great many retail stores. The 
Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Clubs, women’s 
clubs, and other organizations cooperated. In addi- 
tion, 5,000 circulars were delivered to chain stores 
and other retail establishments for insertion in 
customer packages. 

The local broadcasting station with fine coverage 
in neighboring counties gives free air time, 1 minute 
daily, 6 days a week, for promoting the Paterson 
Metal Trades Vocational School. A check up re- 
vealed that these spot broadcasts have helped greatly 
in the recruitment drive. In addition, we arranged 
for a 3-minute air quiz about the school, which 
described requirements and training opportunities. 

At every office staff conference our employees have 
been asked to help recruit their friends and to mention 
the training courses at club meetings. About 
200,000 copies of a folder entitled ‘‘ Wanted—War 
Workers’ were distributed to the various schools 
throughout the area. Children were asked to give 
them to their parents. The copy appeal is aimed at 
the middle-aged and older groups of men and women. 

An exhibition entitled “Women at War’ was dis- 
played in four important spots in the city—in windows 
on the main streets and in the larger movie houses. 
It consists of a continuous projecting machine that 
shows 48 different scenes in color of women at the 
Paterson Vocational School. It also shows the recep- 
tion of the applicant—the eye and physical examina- 
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tion—class and shop work (showing operations on 
several machines)—and finally the trainee being 
inducted into a war production plant. Included in 
the exhibition are blueprints, parts of airplane en- 
gines the girls have made, and a complete work 
uniform. 

Pooled interviews have been extremely important, 
and the Paterson office has at least one each week. 
One pooled interview brought 131 applicants within 
4 hours, and 93 earmarked applicants were cleared 
for the training course. 

The Paterson office operates 2 reception nights 
weekly, Monday and Wednesday, at the Paterson 
Vocational School, between 6:30 and 9:30 p. m., for 
those who cannot call at the office during regular office 
hours. Here applicants are registered (self-appli- 
cations) and cleared. The response has been excel- 
lent; every reception night produces anywhere from 
60 to 80 trainee referrals. 

Newspapers are also used for publicity about the 
school. A very productive source has been the smaller 
towns which feed into Paterson. 

Employers in the Paterson area have the highest 
praise for women who have taken the training course 
and then been placed with them. The women are 
allotted the same hours as the men, and very few 
complaints have been registered. 

Negro women in this area have enjoyed the same 
privileges as other applicants. The local war pro- 
duction plants have earmarked many of them for 
training and for the same types of jobs which other 
applicants and workers are now performing.—USES, 
Paterson, N. 7. 


USES GOES TO SEA 


WHILE THE CIRCUMSTANCES of this story are 
not likely to recur very often, if ever, we present the 
story as evidence of the ingenuity which characterizes 
the personnel of the USES when hard put to it to get 
men. This office, putting first things first, found a 
way to get workers against heavy odds. 

A Navy transport slipping through the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca carried 500 men who were returning 
from work on a naval air base in Alaska. 

This news reached the USES in Seattle, an office 
desperately casting about for 2,000 laborers and 
craftsmen to fill an order from Alaska for work on 
Army and Navy bases and hospital sites. If the men 
returning on the transport could be persuaded to 
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return to Alaska, the day would be saved. Once they 
got ashore, there would be too much competition for 
their services. 

A little tall scheming took place. Two USES rep- 
resentatives and two contractors boarded a Coast 
Guard cutter at Port Angeles shortly after midnight 
on New Year’s Eve and searched for the returning 
transport in a rough sea. Two hours later they found 
it, signaled it to stop, and went aboard by a Jacob’s 
ladder tossed by the wind and almost invisible in the 
darkness. 

The visit explained, transport officers acquiesced, 
and a prepared statement was broadcast over the ship’s 
public address system. It read in part: 

We have taken this extreme measure of meeting this boat at 
sea on New Year’s Eve to recruit workers from the group 
aboard, who have been recognized as tops in the construction 
field. Your Government wants you; the contractors need you. 

On to Seattle rode the boarding party, distributing 
application blanks right and left. Some workers were 
anxious to return; others were weary of having been 
“inside” for two years and did not want to go back. 
‘““How thick are the steaks down there?” they asked. 
After a brief visit home, this group was ready to 
“head North again.” Initially, about 170 of the 500 
were hired, and indications were that when the 
final count was taken, about 200 more would heed 
the “‘call of the Yukon” again. 

Boarding that ship was no easy matter, but Seattle’s 
tight labor market has forced us to forego “‘business 
as usual” methods so that we may keep our war 
industries supplied with the manpower they need.— 
Orto S. Jounson, Manager, USES, Seattle, Wash. 


“DRAFTING” WOMEN 
FOR INDUSTRY 


WHEN the Engineering, Science, and Management 
War Training program was introduced in Quincy as 
an extension course of the University of Illinois, little 
interest was shown by women in the community. 
However, when a local survey showed the need for 
draftsmen, and a story on the society page of the 
newspaper stated the pressing need, Quincy’s fairer 
sex flocked to the enrollment office as though it were 
Dollar Day at a nylon hose counter. 

Fifty-seven women enrolled in Engineering Drafting 
I, a course designed to teach lettering, use of drafting 
instruments, and the making of simple working 
drawings. Five women are braving the technicalities 
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of Engineering Drafting 4—‘“‘the theory and use of 
orthographic and oblique projection and isometric 
drawing.”” One woman chose to enroll in the Safety 
Engineering course, where higher qualifications than 
those required in the other two courses were necessary. 

These evening courses cover a period of 16 weeks 
and comprise 96 hours of study. No fee is charged 
and no university credit given, but each student is 
awarded a certificate upon the successful completion 
of his studies. Instructors and school facilities are 
paid by the University which, in turn, is reimbursed 
by the Federal Government from the National De- 
fense Training Fund. Each trainee is required to 
purchase necessary textbooks, as well as a set of 
drafting instruments which costs approximately $15. 
However, Quincy’s more generous and enterprising 
employers have completely outfitted those of their 
employees enrolled in these classes with the idea of 
upgrading them to drafting rooms upon their acquisi- 
tion of new skills. 

The women studying these courses are sincere in 
their desire to find employment where they can best 
serve the war effort. They range in age from 19 to 
55 and hail from the ranks of beauty operators, 
salespersons, office workers, and various other pro- 
fessions. Even farseeing housewives, anticipating 
their husbands’ induction into the armed forces, are 
preparing themselves to fill war-industry positions 
in the near future. 

One beauty operator told us she was engaged to a 
private in the Army and wanted to help too. “I feel 
we’re all going to get in this thing sooner or later, 
and certainly I can do something more useful than 
fixing women’s hair.” A salesperson, who is a college 
graduate with a major in art, said, “I formerly 
planned a career as a buyer or designer but am giving 
up the idea to put my art training to work in the 
drafting room.” These attitudes were typical of the 
whole group. 

Five or six trainees are already employed at their 
new vocation, at the same time continuing their 
training. Many others have been promised jobs 
upon completion of their course, and the success of 
this program is now virtually assured. 

They may be called the weaker sex, 

For carrying guns, they’re not the type, 

But shirkers? . . . No! To do what’s right 

They’ll man the drafting stools and fight. 

—V. Bayuiss and M. J. HERMANN, 

United States Employment Service, Quincy, Til. 
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What's on your mind? THE QUERY POST welcomes questions, suggestions, and ideas from all employees—local, State, area, and regional— 
of the War Manpower Commission. Answers will be prepared by WMC specialists. All communications should be signed with the name and title of 
the author; such information will be withheld from publication upon request. Address THE QUERY POST, Manpower Review, War Manpower 


Commission, Washington, D. C. 


1. In accordance with USES Information Bulletin C-15, 
I submit the following suggestion: Employers, who during 
the winter months are reluctant to hire applicants who are not 
readily accessible, specify that men to be referred must live on 
the main highways or near bus lines. I believe it would be 
of considerable help to the referral officer if the registration 
cards of applicants who reside in rural areas be annotated to 
indicate the distance from the city limits and also from the 
main highway (this annotation to be made alongside the 
address).— Fane B. Guzikowski, Interviewer I, USES, 
Manistee, Mich. 

One of the essential elements of a good interview 
procedure would be the inclusion of information that 
is needed to accomplish adequately the placement 
function. Such entries as those suggested may be 
required for those applicants who cannot be reached 
by telephone. Adoption of the suggestion seems to 
be a matter for local office refinement of operating 
procedures, depending on the areas serviced and 
transportation facilities available. 


2. I have observed that employer representatives visiting 
our local office are prone to consider youths from 18 to 21 as 
poor prospective employees. This attitude is the result of the 
recent ruling of the Selective Service System to consider them 
as draftees. I have also noticed that it is becoming more 
difficult to recruit youths for NYA training courses. 

I therefore suggest that, in areas where our local schools do 
not have evening vocational training classes for persons over 
25, the WMC issue a directive allowing one period each day 
in NYA training shops for men, especially in the 38-60 age 
bracket. 

I have many requests from local residents working out of 
town to secure employment for them in their local area at a 
lesser rate than they are receiving. Living costs in intensified 
defense areas are, I believe, based on the earning power of 
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workers in the higher brackets. This makes it difficult for the 
unskilled worker to maintain himself, and his family at 
home, until such time as he becomes skilled enough to earn 
an adequate wage. : 

Training facilities at home would bridge this gap and 
lessen turn-over, thus stabilizing employment, which is our 
chief objective. They would also help us to utilize our man- 
power more adequately before we consider womanpower as 
our only alternative, as suggested in the December 1942 issue 
of the “Employment Security Review.”’—Frank A. Mce- 
Carthy, Supervisor, USES, Carbondale, Pa. 

Facilities for training, including training of those 
over 25, should be taken up by the local office man- 
ager with appropriate representatives of local training 
agencies. These are local problems which should be 
dealt with at the local level. Ifthe number of persons 
who want training warrants it, the agencies in charge 
of particular types of training will gladly cooperate. 
Training courses for persons over 25 include VTWPW 
(Vocational Training for War Production Workers) 
and ESMWT (Engineering, Science, and Manage- 
ment War Training). 

We agree that all available men should be employed 
before we take any women, but even if we employed 
every man now available to his fullest extent, we would 
still need over 2 million women for war industry. We 
did not imply or intend to imply (“Womanpower: 
The Key to the Manpower Problem’—December 
1942 Employment Security Review) that womanpower is 
our only source of labor, for we realize that there are 
sizable numbers of handicapped and older male work- 
ers still available (see January 1943 Manpower Review). 
We did try to underline the fact that women form the 
largest labor reserve we have left, and as such deserve 
special attention. 
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3. (a) On page 21 of the January 1943 issue of the “‘Man- 
power Review” appears a statement that agricultural place- 
ments reached at all-time high in 1942. Does the fact that 
agricultural and nonagricultural placements increased re- 
spectively 60 and 25 percent in the first 10 months of 1942 
have any comparative significance? (b) Can an increase in 
placements be related in any way to the efficiency of the 
workers placed?—Jean E. Hoffman, Interviewer, USES 
Stockton, Calif. 

(a) No. A great increase in nonagricultural em- 
ployment took place in 1940 and 1941, while agricul- 
ture did not feel the full impact of the war effort on 
its labor resources until a later date. 

(b) Not necessarily. Generally when workers are 
easily obtained, those with the greater skills and 
experience will be hired first, and employers will con- 
fine themselves largely to direct hiring. As the labor 
market tightens and experienced workers are more 
difficult to find, employers will utilize persons not 
normally in the labor market—housewives, handi- 
capped, youths—and the general level of the effi- 
ciency of the workers hired will be lower. 


4. Interviewers of the USES office at Saginaw have 
adopted as part of their interviewing technique the idea of 
asking certain applicants what mistakes an inexperienced 
or unqualified person would make on the worker’s job. 
Frequently an applicant who cannot give a lucid account of 
his work will reveal his actual ability and thorough under- 
standing of the job when asked to point out how the work 
should not be done.—Clare Haskin, Manager, USES, 
Saginaw, Mich. 

The technique suggested is one which should be ap- 
plied sparingly and only when other interviewing 
techniques have been tried and have proved ineffec- 
tive. It is a roundabout and inconclusive way of 
determining his knowledge of and ability to perform 
the job. If an Interviewer’s Aid for the applicant’s 
job exists, it should be utilized to formulate questions 
which will assist the applicant to describe his work 
in an affirmative manner. Even in the absence of an 
Aid, the interviewer should always attempt to obtain 





a positive description of the applicant’s work. 

5. In order to promote maximum use of skills and stabilize 
labor market conditions, it is proposed that employment books be 
issued to all person having social security numbers. Under this 
system, no person shall be hired unless he presents his employ- 
ment book, which will contain his complete work history. All 
unemployed persons would be required to present their em- 
ployment books to the appropriate USES office, to be returned 
when given a referral card to a new employer. In case of 
direct hires, employers shall be required to execute a form for 
forwarding to the USES, from which postings could be made to 
registration cards or occupational questionnaires and records 
thus kept current, indicating where each worker is employed, 
the degree to which his skill ts being used, etc.—Frank B. 
Murphy, Interviewer I, USES, Manistee, Mich. 

A record such as an employment book would be 
useful only if all hiring had to be done through a 
central agency. As long as workers can transfer 
freely between jobs, and employers can hire at the 
gate, such a work record would have little use. 
Under present conditions, the occupational informa- 
tion supplied by the proposed employment book will 
necessarily be inadequate, since sanctions to enforce 
its use are lacking. In case hiring were done exclu- 
sively through the USES, however, the required 
information could be obtained from a USES referral 
report which the worker would be required to present 
to the employer and the employer would be required 
to return to the USES. In this country an employ- 
ment book for this purpose might be inadvisable 
because of opposition of organized labor on the 
grounds of possible abuse by employers. 

The employment book suggested here is similar to 
the work book (Arbeitsbuch) now in use in Germany. 
The work book in Germany, however, has a double 
purpose: (1) to provide a means of compiling complete 
and current occupational information on the total 
gainfully employed population; and (2) to enforce 
hiring exclusively through the employment service. 
No worker can be hired without presentation of a 
work book. 








INCREASING EVIDENCE of the interest of professional women in the war program is shown by a newsnote, 
“War Work for College Women,” in the Winter 1943 issue of the Journal of the American Association of University 
Women. It urges college women to register with the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel of 
WMC and to enroll in ESMWT courses. The article adds: 

‘College women, as well as all other women, may register with the U. S. Employment Service at any time. 
The local office will be listed in the telephone book. In areas where there is a manpower shortage in war in- 
dustries, women will be registered during special ‘Enrollment Campaigns,’ which are arranged as need for addi- 
tional workers becomes evident. College women who desire employment locally are advised to register with the 


USES, but they need not feel an obligation to do so until a local USES campaign indicates the need for women’s 
services.” 
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AUXILIARY AID TO RECRUITMENT 


OCD And The 
War Labor Supply 


ee e© @ By 
JAMES M. LANDIS 
Director, Office of Civilian Defense 








The following article written by OCD Director James M. Landis 
describes work done by some of the Nation’s 11,000 local Defense 
Councils in community campaigns to recruit labor, particularly for 
farms. 

OCD cooperation with the War Manpower Commission and the 
Department of Agriculture translates into action the policy of Secretary 
Wickard that “Appropriate use should be made of the facilities of the 
United States Employment Service of the War Manpower Commission 
and Defense Councils of the Office of Civilian Defense where they are 
in a position to help with this program.” (Letter to the Director of the 
Extension Service, Department of Agriculture, February 17, 1943.) 

in urban areas where the WMC decides that acute labor shortages 
require greatly increased employment of women, Defense Councils offer 
the services of their block leaders and other volunteers to local USES 
offices charged with the enrollment and recruitment of women for war or 
essential civilian industry. Victory Speakers and other information 
facilities of OCD regional offices and State and local Defense Councils 
can also be called upon for assistance by the manager of the USES 
office in each community. (USES Operations Bulletin B-63.) 








PROTECTION of the home front and mobilization 
of community activities are the chief duties of the 
Office of Civilian Defense. In the community many 
of our civilian war services are designed to help 
overcome problems of scarcities. We meet the scar- 
city in rubber by sharing cars. We make up for food 
rationing by instruction in nutrition We build up 
depleted stocks of iron and tin by salvaging and 
saving. 

These national problems are community problems, 
and they are solved by all in the community working 
together. The shortage in farm labor is a national 
problem that must also be solved community by com- 
munity. Local farmers cannot count on migratory 
farm workers to the same degree that they have in the 
past, for many migratory workers have settled in 
permanent jobs in war production plants. Those who 
used to travel by car are prevented by rationing of gas 
and tires from journeying from State to State and 
farm to farm as they once did. Some workers will 
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doubtless be brought in to border States from Canada 
and Mexico, but they will not help the shortage of 
labor on farms in the interior. Nor can the local 
farmer plant and harvest the biggest crop his land 
has ever grown if his sons have gone into the air 
corps, his daughters to the WAAC’s and WAVES, 
his hired hand to the production line. It is a com- 
munity responsibility to see that farmers get the extra 
hands they need. 

There is a source of manpower in every community 
which local Defense Councils have learned to tap. 
This is the reservoir of volunteer war workers. After 
December 7, 1941, literally hundreds of thousands 
of people came into the volunteer offices of local 
Defense Councils in every town and city and asked 
to be put to work. They have been used time and 
again, and their only complaint has been, “‘I haven’t 
been given enough to do.” So long as the job has 
been clearly a war job they have worked hard and 
well, and planting and harvesting are such jobs. 
If recruitment in each community bases its appeal 
to volunteers upon the patriotic service they will do 
by helping the farmers in their areas, volunteers will 
flock to the fields. 

Naturally, these workers are not volunteers in the 
sense that they would work without pay. They 
should be paid the current wage for their work. 
Even if volunteers would work for nothing, it is im- 
portant that standard wage levels be maintained in 
order that the regular and more expert source of 
labor be retained. The volunteers deserve the name, 
however, because their prime inducement to work will 
not be pay but patriotism. 

Who are these volunteers? Here are some groups 
from which recruiting offices can get hard workers: 

High school boys and girls—School boards, by 
adjusting school schedules to the needs of harvesting 
seasons, can free students to help with spring planting 
and harvesting of early truck crops such as beans and 
strawberries, urging them to work all summer on the 
farms and help harvest the fall crops. These young 
workers can show results. Last year 300 Salt Lake 
City boys and girls of high school age, inexperienced 
hands, thinned 12,000 acres of sugar beets. They 
worked in groups of 25, under the supervision of a 
foreman. During the first 5 weeks of work, they 
earned $11,400, with average daily wages of from 
$2.50 to $5.00. However, before the crisis of the 
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present war, no amount of pay would have sufficed 
to get such numbers of these young people working 
in the hot beet fields, stooping over for hours at a time, 
chopping away with the short-handled beet-hoe. 

Last year’s Wisconsin pea crop of 160,000 acres 
was harvested in large part by boys and girls recruited 
from high school and college. They did an excellent 
job. One cannery, manned entirely by them, put up 
10 million cans of peas, most of which was already 
on order for the Army, Navy, and Lend-Lease. 

Members of local labor and trade unions.—Civilian 
Defense has found in organized labor some of its best 
volunteer workers. If properly appealed to, they 
will work on nearby farms on weekends or in the late 
afternoon and early evening. At Sedalia, Mo., last 
summer, nearly 1,000 men employed full time by the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad went to the aid of their 
farmer neighbors and helped them harvest oats and 
wheat. The men on the night shift finished their 
work at the railroad yards at 8 a. m., ate breakfast 
and then put in 2% or 3 hours hard work in the fields. 
The day-shift railroad worker got in his licks after 
supper. Groups of 12 or 15 working together shocked 
40-acre fields of oats at a time. A hundred such 
groups harvested grain at a tremendous rate and had 
a good time doing it. This was real war work, which 
would not attract these men in normal times. Fur- 
thermore, it was overtime work, for which they were 
not paid overtime, but nearer halftime, since they ac- 
cepted the current agricultural wage, about half of 
what they got in the shops. 

Merchants and professional men.—These will rally to 
meet the community need. Last year, Modesto, 
Calif., a town of 17,000, turned out en masse on 
“Peach Picking Day,”’ a Sunday, and garnered nearly 
400 tons of peaches. More fruit remained on the 
trees, and the local Defense Council declared an 
emergency. For the two ensuing days, Modesto 
stores remained closed until 1 p. m. so that all residents 
could help gather in the rest of the peach crop. In 
another instance, the Garden City, Kans., Defense 
Council, in a house-to-house registration, signed up 
every able-bodied man and woman—more than 
1,000—who went out in Finney County and helped 
harvest the overripe wheat crop. These isolated 
examples merely show that it can be done. They 
must be multiplied many times this spring and 
summer. 
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Women and girls.—A million and a half women were 
doing war work a few weeks after Pearl Harbor. Now 
there are 4 million, and by the end of 1943 there will 
probably be 2 million more. Two years ago, many of 
these women would have laughed at the idea of factory 
and farm work, but now that their husbands, sons, 
and brothers are on the fighting fronts, they want to 
get into useful jobs. Farmers will undoubtedly get 
some good laughs from the ignorance of people who 
do not know a single-line from a single-tree, but inex- 
perience can be overcome. Women did not know a 
machine drill from a time fuse before they went into 
industry, but they now work the drills and make the 
fuses. Housewives who have done knitting and 
needlework made adept hands at picking beans and 
packing tomatoes. 

The OCD is now cooperating with the United 
States Employment Service of the War Manpower 
Commission in its recruitment of farm labor in urban 
communities. Defense Council committees and the 
Volunteer offices, both rural and urban, can be of 
service to the War Manpower Commission in: 

1. Registration of persons available for farm work, 
and reference of these to the USES office. Volunteers 
already registered may be checked and reconsidered 
for availability in this field. 

2. Recruitment and training of volunteers for 
clerical assistance, survey, or canvass, where conditions 
warrant an intensive campaign. 

3. Recruitment of volunteers for supervision of tem- 
porary young workers in agriculture. 

4. Development of plans with local agencies for 
transportation, housing, and feeding of farm workers. 

The response of volunteers has been gratifying be- 


- yond expectation. But if we are to get the 3.5 million 


extra workers that must be placed on farms by the 
time the seasonal peak is reached, we must ask vol- 
unteers to come out in far greater numbers than be- 
fore. Civilian Defense has found that when you tap 
the hitherto unused resources in a community, you 
raise subsidiary problems. For instance, housewives 
frequently would like to work a few hours a day, but 
cannot because there is no one to look after the chil- 
dren. If one volunteer is trained in child care, 10 
or 15 others are free to go to the farm. If 25 are 
trained, 250 or 300 can go. This possibility should 
be kept in mind by those recruiting farm labor, as it 
has been by those recruiting factory labor. 
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In some areas temporary living quarters must be 
found for helpers on farms far from town. In one 
section of Washington State, young people who had 
been recruited by the Civilian Defense Volunteer 
Office lived in camps operated by Boy Scout execu- 
tives. Camps and trailers as well as temporary 
housing of every kind will be needed. The experience 
of the housing committee of the local Defense Council 
in each community will be useful in this connection. 
Similarly, the transportation committee of the Council 
should be used by recruiting agents to help with the 
problem of getting volunteer workers to and from the 
farms. 

The shortage in farm labor supply is only one 
labor shortage which local Defense Councils can help 
overcome. War production cities in every region of 
the United States need more workers. In most in- 
stances they cannot bring in sufficient workers from 
outside because all available housing space is being 
used. However, as Civilian Defense Councils have 
discovered, there is a large supply of labor right in 
each one of these cities which can be put to work. 
There are women who can be persuaded to take jobs 
in war industries. There are retired workers who 
can go back to work. There are workers in 
less-essential industries who will take jobs in war 
industries. 

Civilian Defense Victory Speakers in many of these 
cities have conferred with the manager of the local 
USES office, examined these problems, and dealt with 
them in speeches to all groups in the community. 
They explain the need for increased labor power to 
every women’s club in the city, to the Lions, Kiwa- 
nians, trade unions, and other men’s groups; and, in 
one city, for a period of 4 days they addressed every 
theater audience during every show throughout the 
afternoon and evening. 

In Akron, Ohio, where 15,000 workers were needed, 
an “Enroll to Work for Victory” drive in one of the 
local papers appealed to the people of Akron and 
Summit County to fill out coupons and mail them to 


the local Defense Council. ‘There they were processed, 
and an appointment with the USES was made for each 
person agreeing to take a war factory job or a nonwar 
job that would release someone else to take a war job. 
Responses came in at the rate of 200 to 300 a day 
until there were nearly 10,000 replies from this one 
campaign alone. Akron is well on the way to finding 
the extra workers it needs. 

Naturally, the same subsidiary problems attendant 
upon movements of large groups of people into farm 
work arise when they are moved into factory work, 
and here again Civilian Defense has the organization 
to be of maximum help in solving them. Block Lead- 
ers in Minneapolis canvassed the families in their 
neighborhoods to discover how many girls of high 
school age would be willing to enroll for courses in 
child care in case they were needed to free mothers 
to work in industry. “They expected to get from 400 
to 500. Actually, they found 7,000. In city after 
city Civilian Defense volunteers have found rooms 
for war workers and made sure that all living quarters 
available were being used. In solving problems of 
housing, child care, transportation, and health, Ci- 
vilian Defense can obviate the necessity for bringing 
in workers from outside, and thus reduce the turn- 
over in labor supply. Local Defense Councils every- 
where stand ready to do this job. 








Next Month—Anniversary Issue 


June 6, 1943, will mark the tenth anniversary of the passage 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act, which established the United 
States Employment Service. To commemorate this event, 
the May issue of the Manpower Review will have for its 
theme “The United States Employment Service: 10 Years 
in Retrospect.” It will discuss the role of the USES during 
the past decade and will include a chronology of outstand- 
ing events, together with articles by “veterans” of the 
Employment Service. Any State or local offices that may 
have planned special ceremonies to mark this milestone 
are invited to send a report on such activities to the Review, 
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WARTIME UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER 


UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER in the war effort involves the uses to which people are 
put once they are placed in essential activities, and the extent to which their skills and knowledge 
are made productive. We have at our command all the tools required for complete utilization of 
our human energy and ability for the armed forces, the war industries, for our civilian economy, 
and for the winning of the war. We know, and in many instances we are using, the best methods 
of selection, orientation, job evaluation, wage and salary administration, training, collective 
bargaining, morale building, transfer, promotion, and other elements of sound personnel 
administration. 
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If we have adequate tools with which to utilize manpower and at the samc time are wasting 
it, what is lacking? The answer is that we do not use our tools with proper balance, timing, 
and adequate consideration for the complete needs of the situation at hand. These various 
methods are introduced at different times with varying emphasis and with different degrees of 
management and labor support. Each is seldom considered in relation to the whole, and we are 
inclined to make individual personnel activities stand on their own. You cannot break an indi- 
vidual into unrelated parts, and, therefore, you cannot break a program which seeks to utilize 
the individual, into unrelated parts. Manpower utilization involves the whole worker, and 
therefore it leads us to examine the whole worker program. Such examination must be based 
on an intelligent and objective survey of the entire personnel situation in the plant. This is 
what we have not done effectively. Our present effort to focus attention upon manpower utili- 
zation is to encourage and insist upon this practice. 


Manpower inventories must be given as much consideration as inventories which we make 
of material and equipment. Plans for replacement and improvement must be worked out just 


as carefully. 
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Questions of human reactions and the willingness to produce are at the heart of the situation. 
These human questions far overshadow in importance other problems involved. 


During nearly two centuries of toil under a democratic government, voluntary cooperative 
efforts have made of American labor and American management one of the greatest productive 
combinations yet known to man. Given proper guidance and assistance, both labor and man- 
agement can be led to increased effort in a common cause. If the subject is approached sincerely, 
with the attitude that “we are here to learn what problems you have so that WMC can assist in 
their solution,” the possibilities for constructive service are unlimited. 


—Paut V. McNutt, Chairman, War Manpower Commission. 
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